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The Problem of Security in Old Age 


“There is no experience more poignant and heart-break- 
ing,” declared Jane Addams recently, “than those con- 
nected with old age when it is surrounded by poverty and 
indifference and given over to neglect and loneliness.” 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt expressed the same ap- 
preciation of the difficulties of our aged in his recent 
statement that “No greater tragedy exists in our civiliza- 
tion than the plight of citizens who find themselves, after 
along life of activity and usefulness, unable to maintain 
themselves decently.” 

The following story, taken from the report of the Cali- 
fornia Commission on Old Age, illustrates the difficulties 
which aged workers encounter: ‘Thomas Harkins has 
passed his 69th birthday. He lived all his life in Cali- 
fornia. He worked for twenty-five years for a well- 
established lumber company, at their saw mills, logging, 
iling, sawing and doing general labor. As he grew older 
the former superintendent took him off the heavy work 
and gave him responsibility for the care of tools, janitor 
in office, etc. About 9 years ago a new management took 
over the mill and arbitrarily placed a deadline at 55 years, 
discharging every one over that age. Harkins was stunned, 
the mill had been his life for twenty-five years; so he hung 
on, lying about his age, as he frankly admits. His old 
friends at the mill did not betray him, because they knew 
he needed the work and could do it. One day a new man 
noticed him at work and reported an old man in the place. 
. . . He was called into the office and dismissed. One 
of his friends in the mill put him back and told him to 


ps keep out of sight when the boss came around. He got 
june through a few months that way, but finally his gray head 
‘cute 8 discovered, and he was discharged again. The old 
a the ™0 became discouraged and for years now has depended 
tha “Pon the $10 from the county and such odd jobs as he 


tan find. Every old resident of the town knows his will- 
ingness to work and sympathizes with him, but there is 
nothing to be done. When he gets a job he relinquishes 
the county aid and works as long ashe can. . . . He 
iS active, keeps his own cabin clean, cooks for himself and 
sin fairly good health. He does not want to go to the 
county hospital.” 


DIFFICULTIES FACING THE AGED 


The difficulties confronting the aged today are largely 
4 result of the modern mechanization of industry with its 
foncomitants of specialization, speed and strain. The in- 
troduction of each new machine involves the discharge of 
men. Since the older workers find it harder to adjust 

mselves to new processes of work they are the first to 

let out.” It is now an established fact that modern 
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American industry does not want men and women past 
middle age. Many of our large industrial concerns have 
a frank and above-board rule against the employment of 
new workers who have passed the age of 40 or 45; in some 
instances the age is set as low as 35 and even 25. A recent 
study by the National Manufacturers’ Association showed 
that 30 per cent of the concerns investigated admit the 
adoption of a definite age limit, ranging all the way from 
25 to 70. In the words of Henry Ford, modern industry 
prefers “the plastic human being without kinks in him 
to unlearn.” 

The problem of the aged is especially acute in the United 
States. Since the beginning of this century our nation has 
witnessed the most rapid industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion. The drift from farms to cities has been steady and 
persistent. More and more we are depending upon our 
daily jobs for our daily bread. Even the heads of large 
corporations no longer work for themselves but are merely 
paid employes. Jobs are becoming more and more in- 
secure. At the same time, family ties are weaker in the 
United States than in other countries. Furthermore, 
through the development of medical science and sanitation 
we have made possible a phenomenal lengthening of the 
average span of life. The present expectancy of life is 58 
years, as against an average of 40 years in 1855. But the 
lengthening of life has not been accompanied by a pro- 
portionate extension of the working period. Not only 
manual workers, but even professional and technical men 
are unable to support themselves by their own work for 
as long a period as their fathers and grandfathers did. A 
few sample advertisements will serve to illustrate this 
tendency in several fields. A well-known chain of depart- 
ment stores in advertising for a man who must be “a 
linguist, a man of continental experience, an executive of 
the forceful type, well able to handle people diplomatically 
and a man who has a right to be trusted with real 
managerial and financial responsibilities” specifies also that 
he must be “not more than 35 to 40 years of age.” An 
experienced assistant credit manager can find no employ- 
ment because he is “nearing 40.” A capable young clerk 
of excellent reputation is denied work because he is “too 
old” at the age of 32, while a well-known group of res- 
taurants considers women waitresses “too old” for employ- 
ment after the age of 25. 


Wuy THE EMPLOYMENT DEADLINE? 


The manufacturers answering the inquiry of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association cited among the impor- 
tant reasons for the inauguration of an employment age 
deadline the adoption of private industrial pension plans, 
the adoption of group insurance policies, the declining 
efficiency of middle-aged workers, and the liability of the 
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older workers to greater injury and thus to larger com- 
pensation. Considering the last two points, Abraham 
Epstein, executive secretary of the American Association 
fer Old Age Security, in a recent letter to the New York 
Times flatly denies that the present bar against the employ- 
ment of middle-aged workers is due to their declining 
efficiency. He states: “The employment age deadline is 
a result of definite social and economic conditions. It is 
not a result of the declining efficiency of workers at middle 
age. We are healthier today at this period than ever be- 
fore. Certainly it is absurd to talk of an ‘age of incapacity’ 
at 35 and 30 years, periods used by some concerns as the 
age limit for new employes. A recent study of the subject 
by the National Manufacturers’ Association disclosed that 
the deadline ranged all the way from 25 years up. Ob- 
viously such a bar has little relation to the physical capacity 
of the employe.” 


With regard to the middle-aged worker’s greater lia- 
bility to accident, Mr. Epstein says: “Examinations which 
I have made of the industrial accident statistics in the files 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor do not show the 
slightest increase of accidents with age.” A recent study 
by the Michigan Department of Labor fully supports the 
Pennsylvania figures. 


Twenty-one per cent of the concerns which reported to 
the National Manufacturers’ Association the adoption of 
a maximum hiring age ascribed it to the policy of industrial 
pensions. These systems have been adopted extensively 
during the last fifteen years in order to induce young em- 
ployes to remain with the corporation. Approximately 400 
concerns employing over 4,000,000 workers have now 
adopted formal industrial pension systems. These schemes 
usually provide for the retirement of employes at the age 
of 65 or 70, after they have worked for the firm continu- 
ously for from 20 to 30 years. American concerns general- 
ly have not recognized any obligation toward aged employes 
who have not been with them for the specified period. 
Workers who are to benefit by these provisions must begin 
their employment at an age which makes it possible for 
them to qualify. Stuart Chase in Harper’s for August, 
1929, states the case succinctly. “Let us say,” he writes, 
“the system calls for 25 years of service. A man of 50 
is taken on. He serves the company faithfully for 15 to 
20 years, and is finally forced to retire because of ill health. 
He receives nothing, as he started too late to come under 
the provisions of the system. ‘Poor Jim,’ say his fellow 
employes, ‘poor old fellow; it’s a dirty shame. Only a low 
down company would do a thing like that.’ The men 
grumble and gather in groups to talk it over, the foreman 
is uneasy, the company receives a black eye. Better to 
save this trouble, and employ only men who can work into 
the pension system—which means men below 40.” 

Apart from this larger social question, the significance 
of industrial pensions as a solution of the problem of 
worn-out employes has been questioned recently. Indus- 
trial Commissioner Frances Perkins, of the New York 
Department of Labor, said before the Second National 
Conference on Old Age Security last April: “There are 
only a few industrial pension plans that are decently and 
well conducted and perhaps financially sound, where pro- 
vision has been made for old employes who stay in the 
employ of the particular firm for 20 to 30 years. But the 
statistics of the United States Department of Labor tell 
us that only about 314 per cent or 4 per cent of all em- 
ployes of any firm ever stay in the employ for so long a 
time as that. In the end only a handful of people will 
benefit by these plans.” 


Murray W. Lattimer of the Industrial Relations Coy 
selors, who has been studying the problem intensiy 
stated before the same Conference that “Records of rq 
toad companies which have had pension plans establish 
for many years show that the number of pensioners a; 
given time is from 3 to 6 per cent of the total number ¢ 
employes 25 years previously.” On the basis of actu 
data obtained from a number of concerns, Mr. Latting 
said further: “For persons of 20 and 25, the chance ¢ 
surviving in the employment of these firms to age 654 


5 or 6, and at 40, possibly 8 out of 100. After 45, th 
probability of surviving rises rapidly, but more rapidly 
probably, falls the probability of a person out of wor 
getting a job. . For the typical industrial employ, 
therefore, the likelihood of his remaining employed by th 
same company to age 65 is slight, from 1 to 5 out of 10 

Group insurance, that is, the attempt on the part of 
employers of labor to protect the dependents of decease 
employes by insuring the lives of all or most of their work 


populati 
not in 1 


_ not more than 3 out of 100. At 30, it is possibly 4; ati; 


ers in a group, has spread rapidly in American industy.§; 


More than 6,000,000 workers are covered in this way, 
Students of the problem state that, as group insurance 
has spread, the older worker’s hold on his position has 
become more tenuous, because the greater the average ag 
of the factory or office force the higher the premium unde 
the group insurance policy. While probably few employer 
would discharge an older employe on this account, tt is 
plain that, other things being equal, they prefer to pick 
young workers when hiring. 


ExTENT oF O_p AGE DEPENDENCY 


The number of aged persons in the United States and 
their proportion to the total population have been steadily 
increasing. In 1870 the population 65 years of age and 


over numbered but little over 1,000,000 and constituted 


3 per cent of the whole. Today the number of such age 
is close to 6,000,000 and constitutes about 5 per cent af 
the total. How many of these are dependent? There 
are no exact data. Guesses vary all the way from “almost 
no dependency, aside from those actually receiving public 
or private charity,” to the statements, for years circulated 
by insurance companies and banks, that out of 100 young 
men starting life at 25, 36 will die before reaching 65; 0 
the 64 living at the age of 65, 1 will be wealthy, 4 will bk 
well-to-do, 5 will be just able to get along, and the remait- 
ing 54 will be dependent upon children or upon charity. 
However, a number of recent studies help us approx: 
mately to gauge the magnitude of the problem. 

The first study of aged dependency in the United States 
was made in 1908-09 by the Massachusetts Commission 
on Old Age Pensions, Annuities and Insurance. Basing 
his calculations upon this report, L. W. Squier, in his 
book, Old Age Dependency in the United States, published 
in 1912, estimated that approximately 1,250,000 persons 6 
years of age and over in the United States depend upo 
public and private charity. 

Dr. A. M. Edwards, special agent of the United States 
Census Bureau, made a careful study to determine whethet 
or not there was any truth in the statement that 85 pet 
cent of men aged 65 were dependents and failures. He 
estimated the proportion of aged dependent males to bt 
“somewhere between a minimum of 17.9 per cent and’ 
maximum of 40 per cent with strong probabilities that i 
actual proportion approaches 40 per cent.” * 

* Extent of Old Age and Dependency, Report Upon Economic and Physical 
Condition of Persons 65 Years of Age and Over in New York, New Jers); 


Pennsylvania and Connecticut. By A, M. Edwards. New York, Na 
Civic Federation, 1928. 
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The latest Massachusetts Commission on Pensions, 

hich has gone into the subject extensively, presented in 
1925 more comprehensive figures. According to these 
findings, 32.8 per cent, or approximately one-third of the 

pulation of Massachusetts 65 years of age and over, 
not in receipt of aid from public or private organized 
charity, have individual incomes of less than $300, and 
368 per cent have incomes of less than $400 a year. Of 
iB those 70 years of age and over, 39.9 per cent have indi- 
vidual incomes of less than $300 and 43.6 per cent have 
incomes of less than $400 per year. Of the 17,420 per- 
sons 65 years of age and over interviewed by the Massa- 
chusetts Commission, 39.4 per cent reported ownership of 
property valued at less than $1,000, while 30.8 per cent 
stated that they possessed no property at all. 

Recent studies made by the National Civic Federation 
—an opponent of old age pensions—also show that 32.9 
per cent of the aged persons interviewed have annual in- 
comes of less than $300. 

Taking these estimates as a basis, Abraham Epstein 
in his Challenge of the Aged (Macy-Masius: The Van- 
ouard Press, 1928), states: “It is not unfair to conclude 
that a person at 65 with no property of at least $1,000 
and no income of approximately $1 a day is either already 
dependent, or is on the verge of dependency. Indeed, the 
findings of the Massachusetts Commission justified the 
director of the Commission to declare that about 38 per 
cent of the men and women in Massachusetts over age 
65 are supported in whole or in part by children, relatives 
or organized charity.” 

Since the estimates of the Massachusetts Commission 
were based upon the most thorough investigation, Mr. 
Epstein considers that “they may serve as fair indications 
of the conditions prevailing in the entire country. Grant- 

ing, however, that possibly better conditions may exist in 
’ less industrial states, it would seem rather conservative 
© state that approximately one-third of the aged popula- 
tion in the United States is definitely dependent in part or 
entirely upon children, relatives or organized charity for 
their support. Accordingly, of the approximately 5,500,- 
000 to 6,000,000 persons 65 years of age and over in the 
United States at the present, from 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 
are supported in one way or the other. Only a small pro- 
portion of these are under the care of organized philan- 

Mr. Epstein further calculates that “the total cost of 
supporting this army of dependent aged in the United 
States is, in round numbers, about three-quarters of a 
billion dollars a year. This makes a per capita expenditure 
of about $6.50 a year for every man, woman and child, 
of, taking the average family at five persons, a levy of 
$32.50 a year for every family head in the country. In the 
light of such tremendous expenditures on our part, Great 
Britain’s government Old Age Pension Law providing 
for the expenditure of a little over $100,000,000 a year, 
may not seem so shocking.” 


Present Metuops oF CARING FOR THE AGED 


Until a few years ago methods of provision for our aged 
‘sisted of the almshouse, outdoor relief, private and 
thurch philanthropy, and individual assistance from 
Nends, relatives or total strangers. Except in a few 
ates these still remain the prevailing methods. The 
bothouse has long been recognized as a social disgrace and 
symbol of the deepest humiliation. The poor laws of 
Most of our states are modeled after the Elizabethan poor 
W system of 1601, and in many instances have remained 
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unchanged for more than a century. Students of the 
American almshouse system unanimously condemn it as 
inadequate, antiquated and exceedingly costly considering 
the returns. A study conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Labor in 1925 shows that the annual cost of 
maintaining an inmate in an almshouse amounts to $334.69 
exclusive of the investment involved. If only 6 per cent 
interest on the investment and depreciation is added, the 
average maintenance cost amounts to $439.76 a year. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare found that of every 
dollar spent by these institutions in that state only 30.5 
cents go into actual maintenance; 69.5 cents go into pay- 
ment for administrative and plant operative expenses. In 
the above-mentioned study by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor it was found that 29 per cent of the total 
expenditures go for “pay roll expenses only.” 

The first Pennsylvania Commission on Pensions in 1919 
made a careful analysis of the quality and quantity of food 
consumed in one typical county almshouse of that state on 
the respective tables of inmates and stewards. The analysis 
showed that during the year the inmates’ table served on 
an average 313 persons, while the stewards’ table served 
32 persons. The following differences in table fare were 
found: 
Character of Food 


Per Steward Per Inmate 


74 Ibs. 
38 


23 qts. 
I oz. 


Tue Movement For Otp Ace Security 


The increasing problem of old age dependency and the 
spectacle of outworn and woefully inadequate methods 
of caring for the aged have given rise, in recent years, to 
a movement for a more up-to-date method of handling this 
problem. It is suggested that the individual states or the 
national Congress adopt a system of old age pensions for 
the needy aged, or that a compulsory system of insurance 
be inaugurated. Although, as we shall see later, such 
systems of pensions and insurance have been in opera- 
tion in foreign countries for many decades, the movement 
in the United States is of comparatively recent origin. It 
may be dated from the creation of a Massachusetts Com- 
mission to study the subject in 1907. A year later the 
first federal bill on old age pensions was introduced by 
former Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson. Since 
that time a number of bills have been presented in Con- 
gress. Resolutions introduced by Senator C. C. Dill and 
Representatives Hamilton Fish and William I. Sirovitch 
of New York asking for an investigation of the subject 
are now pending before the special session of Congress. 

While the old age pension bills in Congress have so 
far met with little success, the various states have made 
considerable progress. During the last ten years bills 
were introduced in practically all the state legislatures, 
and many states have appointed commissions to study 
the subject of old age dependency and pensions. A New 
York Legislative Commission, of which Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell is a member, is now engaged in investigating 
the entire problem and will present its findings to the 
1930 legislature. Since 1914 the legislatures of 14 states 
and the Territory of Alaska have passed old age pension 
bills of one type or another. At this writing, old age 
pension laws are on the statute books of California, Colo- 
rado, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the Territory of Alaska. 
In the state of Washington a bill passed by the legisla- 
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ture was vetoed by the Governor. In Arizona a law 
adopted in 1914 was declared unconstitutional because of 
the ambiguity and loose wording of the Act. In Pennsyl- 
vania the 1923 Old Age Assistance Act was declared null 
and void because of certain constitutional limitations. So 
far, pensions have been paid only in Montana and Wis- 
consin. The California law will go into effect January 1, 
1930. In all likelihood pensions will be paid soon in a 
number of counties in Utah. In the other states the laws 
have not been put into operation largely because the adop- 
tion of the plan is left optional with individual counties. 

The year 1929 marked the greatest progress in this 
movement. About 50 bills have been presented in 27 
state legislatures this year. In addition to the passage 
of old age pension laws in the states of California, Min- 
nesota, Utah and Wyoming, bills have passed one house 
of the legislature in 6 other important states. Thirteen 
bills have been presented in the New York Legislature, 
resulting in the creation of the aforementioned commis- 
sion to study the subject. Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has been one of the most ardent champions of pen- 
sion legislation. The bills, as well as the laws enacted, 
generally provide for the payment of a dollar a day to 
needy aged at the age of 70 or 65, provided they qualify 
in regard to citizenship and residence. 

On October 15, 1929, the American Federation of 
Labor in convention adopted a resolution favoring gov- 
ernment old age pensions of at least $300 per year for 
men and women 65 years of age and over who are in 
need of assistance. The Federation decided to draft a 
model compulsory old age pension law and carry on a 
vigorous campaign for its enactment in every state and 
county. 

A significant step in the national movement for old 
age security was taken early in 1927 in the launching of 
the American Association for Old Age Security, of 
which Bishop Francis J. McConnell is President. The 
specific and sole purpose of this Association is to pro- 
mote adequate protection for the indigent aged through 
state old age pensions or through contributory govern- 
ment insurance plans. This Association brings together 
in active cooperation some of the nation’s leaders and 
representatives of various other groups, the church, busi- 
ness, manufacturers and workmen. It aims to furnish 
to legislators and interested individuals the information 
and expert guidance needed in working out sound and 
adequate pension plans. 


Wuat OTHER Countries Do For THEIR AGED 


While the movement for adequate old age security in 
the United States is still in its infancy, 38 other coun- 
tries and states have adopted some form of old age pro- 
tection for all, or certain classes of their wage earners; 
25 nations are operating under the contributory prin- 
ciple, 12 have straight systems of state allowances, while 
only one still perpetuates an exclusively voluntary insur- 
ance system. Prior to the beginning of this century only 
5 nations with approximately 100,000,000 inhabitants had 
adopted any form of state aid for their superannuated 
wage earners. At present at least 650,000,000 persons, 
or more than 6 times the number of 25 years ago, can 
look forward to security in old age. Considerably more 
than one-third the entire population of the world and 
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more than half the civilized world are now covered} 
various forms of governmental system of old age pj 
tection. In most countries the pensionable age rang 
from 60 to 65; 5 nations set the retirement age at 70 {y 
men, and only one—Newfoundland—pays pensions , 
males only at the age of 75. 
China, India and the United States are the only lagi] 
countries still remaining without modern national fori] 
of provision for old age. Of the industrial countrgit] 
the United States stands alone in applying early sevqm} |! 
teenth century remedies to twentieth century ills, | 


“Rationalization” of Social Service 


The Nation and Atheneum (London) contained, in ij 
issue for June 8, an article with the above title which mam 
American observers would probably accept as equal 
applicable to America. 

“No one,” it runs, “who has a close acquaintance wit 
a considerable number of the thousand and one bodies d 
tempting social service on a voluntary basis is likely tol 
satisfied with their present condition. Only a small pm 
portion of societies can be said to be strong and effectiy 
Most of them are hampered by insufficiency of money a 
by inadequacy of personnel... . 


“The word of the day in industry is rationalization. } 
that is meant the replacement of empiric methods by acti 
based on scientific study, the elimination of cut-thrad 
competition, exchange of information and much off 
cooperation, and the organization of industry on a suf 
ciently large scale. Rationalization is applicable to muj 
more than industry ; it is taking place to some extent int 
world of music, witness recent negotiations with regal 
to some of our most important orchestras. The rational 
tion of social service is an urgent need: at present there; 
excessive competition, insufficient exchange of experiend 
operation on too small a scale, lack of first-class direct 
ability, and a painful failure to achieve results comme 
surate with the effort expended and the devotion given... 

“It may raise a smile if after calling attention tod 
present weaknesses of voluntary social service, a conf 
ence is suggested as a means to betterment. At the i 
of the smile the proposition shall be made. Not, of cour 
a conference by itself, a mere assembling of social workt 
for three days’ talking. There would have to be very a 
ful preparation beforehand, and this preparation wo 
itself do a great deal to produce the changed state of mi 
and the better technique which are desirable. There 
several good precedents. The C. O. P. E. C. conferentt 
Birmingham in 1924, whatever its crudities may i 
been, did most certainly raise the level of thinking a 
social questions in the Christian churches, and it did’ 
cure for that aspect of religion a place and a respect wil 
it had not had previously. The foreign missionary wt 
of the Christian churches had been transformed out! 
all recognition by a similar conference a dozen years 
fore. A conference on voluntary social service, cateltl 
prepared and carefully followed up, might do mud 
clear the minds of social workers and of those who final 
them, to win a larger space in public attention, and togam 
for voluntary social service a new efficiency and a™ 
dignity.” 
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